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up as manufacturers and mechanics; but the 
number of these is small. 
Others, but these are few, follow the sea. 
There may be here and there a mate or captain 
The Quakers generally bring up their chil-|in the coasting employ. In America, where 
dren to some employment. They believe that|they have great local and other advantages, 
these, by having an occupation, may avoid| there may be more in the seafaring line. But, 
evils, into which they might otherwise fall, if|in general, the Quakers are domestic charac- 
they had upon their hands an undue propor- | ters, and prefer home. 
tion of vacant time. “ Friends of all degrees,”| Theie are but few, also, who follow the pro- 
says the book of extracts, “ are advised to take | fessions. Their education and their religion 
due care to breed up their children in some|exclude them from some of these. Some, 
useful and necessary employment, that they | however, are to be found in the department 
may not spend their precious time in idleness, | of medicine: and others, as conveyancers, in 
which is of evil example, and tends much to/| the law. 
their hurt.” Several of the Quakers follow agriculture. 
The Quakers have been described to be a| But these are few, compared with the rest of 
domestic people, and as peculiarly cherishing | the society, or compared with the number of 
domestic happiness. Upon this principle it is, | those who formerly followed a rural life. Al- 
combined with the ties of their discipline and | most all the Quakers were originally in the 
peculiar customs, that we scarcely find any of kag’ and but few of them in the towns. 
this society quitting their country, except for|But this order of things is reversing fast. 
America, to reside in foreign parts. If it be|They are flocking into the towns, and are 
a charge against the Quakers, that they are | abandoning agricultural pursuits. 
eager in the pursuit of wealth, let it at least be} The reasons, which may be given for this 
mentioned in their favor, that, in their accu-| change, may be the following: It is not at all 
mulation of it, they have been careful not to | unlikely but that tithes may have had some in- 
suffer their knowledge to take advantage of the | fluence in producing it. I am aware, however, 
ignorance of others, and to keep their hands|it will be said, that a Quaker, living in the 
clear of the oppression, and of the blood of| country, and strongly principled against these, 
their fellow-creatures. would t¥fink it a dereliction of his duty to leave 
In looking among the occupations of the |it on this account, and would remain upon the 
Quakers, we shall find some, who are brought | principle, that an abode there, under the annu- 


EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 


(Continued from page 499.) 
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al exercise of his testimony, would, in a religious 
point of view, add strength to his strength. But 
it must be observed, on the other hand, that 
where men are not obliged to remain under 
grievous evils, and can get rid of them, mere- 
ly by changing their occupation in life, and 
this honorably, it is in human nature to do it. 
And so far tithes, I believe, have had an influ- 
ence, in driving the Quakers into the towns. 
Of later years, as the society has grown thinner 
in the country, I believe new reasons have 
sprung up; for the Quakers have had less op- 
portunity of society with one another. They 
have been subjected also to greater inconveni- 
ence in attending their religious meetings. 
Their children also have been more exposed 
to improper connexions in marriage. To which 
it may be added, that the large and rapid pro- 
fits frequently made in trade, compared with 
the generally small and slow returns from agri- 
cultural concerns, may probably have operated 
with many, as an inducement to such a change. 
But whatever reasons may have induced them 
to quit the country, and to settle in the towns, 
no temporal advantages can make up to them, 
as a society, the measure of their loss. For 
when we consider that the Quakers never par- 
take of the amusements of the world; that 
their worldly pleasures are chiefly of a domes- 
tic nature; that calmness, and quietude, and 
abstraction from worldly thoughts, to which 
rural retirement is peculiarly favorable, is the 
state of mind which they themselves acknowl- 
edge to be required by their religion, it would 
seem that the country was peculiarly the place 
for their habitations. 

It would seem also as if, by this forsaking 
of the country, they had deprived themselves 
of many opportunities of the highest enjoyment 
of which they are capable as Quakers. The 
objects in the country are peculiarly favorable 
to the improvement of morality in the exercise 
of the spiritual feelings. The bud and the 
blossom, the rising and falling leaf, the blade 
of corn and the ear, the seed time and the har- 
vest, the sun that warms and ripens, the cloud 
that cools and emits the fruitful shower ; these, 
and 4n hundred objects, afford daily food for 
the religious growth of the mind. Even the 
patural man is pleased with these. They ex- 
cite in him natural ideas, and produce in him 
a natural kind of pleasure. But the spiritual 
man experiences asublimer joy. He sees none 
of these without feeling both spiritual improve- 
ment and delight. It is here that he converses 
with the Deity in his works. It is here that 
he finds himself grateful for his goodness— 
that he acknowledges his wisdom—that he ex- 
presses his admiration of his power. 

The poet Cowper, in his contemplation of 
a country life, speaks forcibly on this sub- 
ject: 








“O friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life, in rural leisure pass’d ! 

Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets ; 

Though many boast thy favors, and affect 

To understand and choose thee for their own. 

But foolish man foregoes his proper bliss, 

Ev’n as his first progenitor, and quits, 

Though plac’d in Paradise, (for earth has still 

Some traces of her youthful beauty left, ) 

Substantial happiness for transient joy. 

Scenes form’d for contemplation, and to nurse 

The growing seeds of wisdom, that suggest, 

By every pleasing image they present, 

Reflections, such as meliorate the heart, 

Compose the passions, and exalt the mind.” 

William Penn, iv the beautiful letter which 
he left his wife and children before his first 
voyage to America, speaks also in strong terms 
upon the point in question. 

“* But agriculture,” says he, “is especially in 
my eye. Let my children be husbandmen 
and housewives. This occupation is industri- 
ous, healthy, honest and of good example. 
Like Abraham and the holy ancients, who pleased 
God, and obtained a good report, this leads 
to consider the works of God, and nature of 
things that are good, and diverts the mind from 
being taken up with the vain arts and inven- 
tions of a luxurious world.” And a little far- 
ther on, he says, ‘ Of cities and towns, of con- 
course beware. The world is apt to stick close 
to those, who have dived and got wealth there. 
A country life and estate, I like best for my 
children. I prefer a decent mansion of a hun- 
dred pounds a year, to ten thousand pounds in 
London, or such like place, in the way of trade.” 

To these observations it may be added, that 
the country, independently of the opportunity 
it affords for calmness and quietude of mind, 
and the moral improvement of it in the exer- 
cise of the spiritual feelings, is peculiarly fitted 
for the habitation of the Quakers, on account 
of their peculiar love for the animal creation. 
It would afford them a wide range for the ex- 
ercise of this love, and the improvement of 
the benevolent affections. For tenderness, if 
encouraged, like a plant that is duly watered, 
still grows. What man has ever shown a 
proper affection for the brute creation, who has 


been backward in his love of the human race ? 
(To be continued ) 


Professions of humility are the very cream, 
the very essence, of pride; the real humble 
man wishes to be, and not to appear so. Ha- 
mility is timorous, and starts at her shadow; 
and so delicate.that if she hears her name pro- 
nounced, it endangers her existence. He who 
blames himself takes a by-road to praise, and 
like the rower, turns his back to the place 
whither he desires to go. He would be imi- 
tated, if what he said against himself were be- 
lieved ; but from a principle of pride, he desires 
to appear humble.— Sr. Francis ae Sales. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 501.) 


19th of Seventh month, First-day. The 
morning meeting was a time of close searching 
labor among those of our own Society. The 
evening meeting was fully attended, an open 
satisfactory opportunity. This week attended 
the meetings at Newberry, Warrington, Hun- 
tingdon and Monallen, the weather so extreme- 
ly warm, my frame felt at times exceedingly de- 
bilitated ; yet, through Divine regard, strength 
was renewed in the needful time, so as to feel a 
peaceful release, though through close search- 
ing labor. 

26th of Seventh month, First-day. We at- 
tended meeting at Pipe Creek, in Virginia, 
which was a time of close labor to the different 
states of the people. Through Divine as- 
sistance, a peaceful acquittance was gained 
thereby, and my spirit was united to a small 
number who are exercised fur the welfare of 
Zion. A meeting that evening at Bush Creek, 
a large mixed gathering, proved a time of 
heavy labor, many appearing hard to reach ; 
but toward the close a little ground seemed 
gained. Next day, crossing the rivers Monoc- 
quasy and Potomac, we found the roads very 
bad, that it was dark before we reached Fair- 
fax ; but preservation was still continued. We 
sat an appointed meeting next morning, in 
which an humble trust was renewed, that in the 
power of Gospel authority, the state of things 
was spoken to; and my soul bowed in suppli- 
catiou before the Lord that he might bless the 
labor. 

2d of Eighth month, First-day. Friends of 
Gouse Creek were desired to meet at ten, to give 
us time to attend another in the evening ten 
miles distant, which they readily complied with. 
When we got there the house was so full and 
many out of doors, that it was somewhat difli- 
cult to get in. A sense of the compassion of 
the Shepherd of Israel, was soon feelingly 
raised in my soul, and Gospel power renewed, to 
the information and humbling, I believe, of 
many minds, with bodily strength to go 
through the exercise ; having to stand about an 
hour and a half, with the heat very great. To 
the Lord alone belongs the praise of his own 
works! We called and got some refreshments 
at a friend’s on our way to South-fork. Though 
we had aheavy rain, and the roads were full of 
water, we got in time for meeting; in which 
the labor was more exercising, and less reliev- 
ing than the former; but as resignation of will 
in the servants on all occasions, ought to take 
place, I felt no disposition to murmur, or to 
thiok either outward or inward labor hard, if 
but preserved in the line of Divine appoint- 
ment. 

Between the meeting and the Friend’s house 


where we lodged, is a creck, which soon becomes 
impassable with heavy rain. This being the 
case next morning, it was nearly eleven o'clock 
before we could get through, and then we were 
conveyed in the Friend’s wagon, apprehending 
the water would run into ours. A meeting was 
appointed at Berkley, to begin at ten next 
morning. We had upwards of twenty miles of 
very stony road, over the mountains called 
Blue Ridge, and a dangerous river to cross 
called the Shenandoah. ‘The rain still contin- 
uing, the prospect for a time was discouraging, 
but being favored with inward quiet, it soon 
brightened a little; yet I don’t know that more 
secret thoughtfulness ever took hold on my 
mind, respecting our situation, during our 
crossing the great deep, than while in the boat. 
The stream cf this water was so rapid, owing 
to the flood, that we had to steer up a consider- 
able way; and great was the diligence and 
care of three black men who attended the boat, 
to escape the trees that were standing in the 
water, and others floating on it; yet, with all 
their vigilance, we struck against one, which 
broke the oar, and made some of our horses 
ready to start overboard; but at this critical 
juncture one of these careful mariners jumped 
on the side of the boat and clasped his arms 
round the tree, with his feet keeping us from 
striking again so as to do any material hurt: 
we then got in a right course for land. 

The exertion of these men, who are slaves to 
their employers, did not go unrewarded. This 
opportunity with many others, of observing 
their usefulness, and what they might be to the 
community at large, if in the way of receiving 
instruction, religious as well as civil, has af- 
fected my feelings with sorrow and mourning, 
that any should be thus continued in bonds by 
their oppressors ; yet, with many others con- 
cerned, a hope is renewed, that the oppressed 
will in the Lord’s time be set free. On their 
account my soul travails, that neither they, nor 
any of their race, may be bond-slaves to sin ; for 
as I have sometimes had to tell them, this 
would be the sorest of all evils, as the torture of 
the body can only kill that; but sin leads the 
soul into endless misery, where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched. 

We got in seasonable time to a Friend’s 
house, and were kindly received; attended 
meeting next day, compesed of Friends and 
others, situate in the midst of woods; a few 
black people were also among them. In the 
course of Gospel communication I had to make 
some remarks concerning them, and the injust- 
ice of the traffic; yet telt a care, while speak- 
ing, that the zeal kindled in me might not be 
misguided, and so lose the desired effect ; and 
having an humble trust that preservation was 
witnessed, in quiet recollection as we rode 
along, I thought I should not have cared how 
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many slaveholders had been present. 
afterward from information, there were several, 
among whom was George Washington, nephew 
to the President, who made himself known toa 
Friend in company, acknowledged the truth of 
what was remarked, and gave us a kind invita- 
tion to his house. 

9th of Eighth month, First-day. We at- 
tended a very large meeting at Berkeley. I had 
for some days been much indisposed, and rested 





I found | miles towards them, had considerable difficulty 


in crossing creek Capon, from great rains; the 
water ran into our carriage, but we were pre- 
served from any material damage, and got be- 
fore night to the tavern where we lodged, a 
poor dirty place, but the people appeared 
kindly disposed. I was taken very ill in the 
night, and got little rest ; great was the conflict 
of flesh and spirit. My faith was tried to a hair’s 
breadth; and deep were the searchings of 


on Sixth and Seventh, at a kind Friend’s near | heart, whether I was right in going to encom- 
the meeting house. My natural strength was| pass the rugged mountains sixty miles over, 
greatly reduced, through the oppressive heat of | and we then thirty from the foot of them; be- 
the weather; my head and throat were much | cause other servants had been sent, or whether 
affected, attended with strong symptoms of| it was really required of me, in the discharge of 
fever; swallowing even liquids was trying, and | my own duty towards God and man. 
I could scarcely bear to situp; but my mind! I believe it would be difficult for any but ex- 
was mercifully favored with such entire resigna- | ercised travellers in the line of experience, to 
tion as I had not often felt. read my state at that time. How gratefully 
I remembered the same wisdom that had | could I have embraced a peaceful release, but 
seemed to remove other servants, when in a; had then to remember my resigned state of 
land distant from their connexions, could also| mind a few days before; and why not willing 
give resignation to those most nearly allied to! to accept my life for a prey, in filling up the 
me, if I should be removed. So clear and | measure of suffering yet behind? This secret 
strong, for some hours was this secret impres- | enquiry and tender monition, so instructed, and 
siov, that I was more than once very near ac-| brought into passiveness, that as soon as able to 
quainting my tenderly beloved companion with | rise (my dear companion having administered 
what I felt, and how I should like to have the | suitable medicine, &c., which our kind friends at 
order of my burial; but believe it was best I| Philadelphia supplied), we journeyed forward, 
did not, as it might have overwhelmed her with | and with some difficulty I bore to ride twelve 
sorrow, being daily sensible of her near regard | miles; when stopping at a tavern, I went di- 
and affection for me. rectly to bed ; but getting a little quite rest that 
I was instructed that this state of mind was| night, was somewhat refreshed, and after 
ermitted, in order to fit me for further prov- | another day’s very rough travel, we got to the 
ings; that my days’ work was not finished ; yet | foot of the Alleghaneys, beyond which is a set- 
had I been at home under such a weight of ill- | tlement of Friends. The difficulty of travelling 
ness, I should not have thought it unlawful to} ir a carriage was beyond description ; yet with- 
have kept quiet in my chamber; but I went,to| out it I believe I could not have performed the 
meeting, and about an hour and a half was a| journey. We hoped to have reached the first 
time of unspeakable exercise, in silent waiting | meeting of Friends by the Seventh-day even- 
among a large mixed gathering; the minds of| ing; but illness preventing, we were twenty-six 
the people being much afloat, and the quietness | miles from it, and had to lodge at a miserably 
becoming a religious opportunity interrupted, | dirty tavern; yet the poor people were kind in 
which is too often the case in many places.|their way. We rested very little, and great 
When it appeared near the time of breaking up| was the sympathy I felt for the inhabitants of 
the meeting, a gentle motion of life impressed |such uncultivated places. The man and his 
me to say, that if no servant or handmaid had | wife acknowledged, that, though young people, 
received more commission to speak than myself, | they were old and almost worn out in constitu- 
I believed it right nothing had been said; not} tion, by their toil for a livlihood; which ap- 
knowing that I should have any addition to| peared to be the case with many. 
make, or indeed that I could be heard, for my (To be continued.) 
throat was much swelled and very painful ; but, Pe 
to my humbling admiraticn, I was led forward, re mrenhmmenint A 
though in a line of labor in which no flesh|‘‘/ was my father’s son; tenderly and much 
could glory; but as resignation, and dedication beloved by my mother.” 
of will took place, I felt healing virtue both to} ‘In looking over my past life, I am impressed 
body and mind. Finding myself not quite clear | with a sense of the importance to the young of 
of the members of our Society, I requested|a guarded education, and I think if mothers 
others to withdraw and got peacefully relieved. | were to spend as much time in teaching their 
On Third-day morning, we were at Bear| children at home, as they do in dressing and 
Garden, the last meeting on that side the Alle- | fitting them out for school, much benefit would 
ghanys. In the afternoon we went fourteen result to their children, who: would thus be 
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shielded from many hurtful influences, such as 
improper company, hearing bad language, &e., 
to all which they are often exposed in going to 
and from school—besides this they would be 
under the care of the most tender and in- 
terested, teacher. 

Qh parents! much lies at your doors. My 
desire for you is that you may seek best Wis- 
dem in all your proceedings, that thus your 
children may be directed into that safe and 
pleasant path which leads to peace. 

Ferris Powe xt. 

Bernhard Co., 9th mo. 1865. 

onsen 

From the “ Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends.” 
MARRIAGE, PERSECUTION, AND MARTRYDOM 

OF ANNE ASKEW, ANCESTOR TO MARGARET 

FELL. 


Anne Askew was the second daughter of 
Sir William Askew, of Kelsey, in Lincolnshire. 
Her eldest sister had been engaged to be 
married to the son and heir of a gentleman 
named Kyme, who lived in the same county ; 
but she died before the marriage was solemnized, 
Sir William Askew and “ Qld Master Kyme ” 
Were both much disappointed in their worldly 
plans by this unexpected death. The former 
had liked the alliance for the wealth that: ac- 
companied it, the latter for the rank. Still, to 
secure these objects it was proposed that young 
Kyme should marry Sir William’s second 
daughter. In no respect were they well suited, 
either in mind or in character, and Anne felt 
this ¢ butin vain did she say so—in vain remons- 
trate with her father. Sir William was inflexible, 
marry Kyme she must, and did about the year 
1541. But, as might have been expected, all 
that wealth could purchase failed to make her 
married life happy with a husband ‘so uncon- 
genial. 

In that gilded loneliness the heart and soul 
of the young wife turned to the Lord for grace 
and strength to fit her to fulfil aright the duties 
of her position. Her mind was well cultivated, 
and of a high order. She had been blest witha 
tutor who had encouraged her in biblical studies, 
and probably had aided the development of 
her religious perceptions. Now her great com- 
fort was derived from the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, and through all the difficulties that 
surrounded her, as Bishop Bale expresses it, 
‘‘ she demeaned herself like a Christian wife.” 
But this frequent reading of the Bible and ab- 
senting herself from confession, was noticed 
with great displeasure by her husband’s family, 
and by the priests. Thus her life wore on 
through “perplexities and consolation till after | authorities and consequently not have been made 
the birth of the second child. Then her hus- | a public victim. 
band declared that if she would not give up| Anne Askew appears to have been well ac- 
reading the Bible and attend confessibn he | quainted with several of the noble ladies who 
would banish her from his house and home. | surrounded Queen Catherine, and probably with 
But “ Mistress Kyme” could not, with aithe Qucen herself. But her cuming to London 


clear conscience, do either one or the other, 
and she told him so. Thus Bale quaintly 
relates the case—“ In process of tyme, by oft 
reading of the sacred Bible, shee fell clearlye 
from all olde Superstycyons of papystry to a per- 
fyght beleve in Jesus Christ, whereby she so of. 
fended the prestes that hee, at their suggestion, 
drove her out of hys house. Whereupon shee 
thought herselfe free from that uncomely kynde 
of marryage by thys doctrine of St. Paul, I Cor. 
vii— If a faithful woman have an unbelevinge 
husband which will not tarry with her, she 
may leave hym ; for a brother or sister is not 
in subjectyon to such.” But this lady did 
not leave her husband till he ordered her to go, 
and then she departed and took her children 
with her to her own early home. Kyme seems 
to have expected that his wife would have 
yielded to his orders respecting the non-read- 
ing of the Bible, &e., rather than be turned out 
of doors. In that he was mistaken. Under 
these circumstances it is by no means likely 
that she met with a cordial welcome from her 
worldly-minded father. But it is probable that 
she found there, in her childhvod’s home, some 
sympathising heart—mother, brother, sister, or 
friend, with whom she could take counsel. 
Nevertheless, the Spirit of Truth, and her own 
enlightened conscience, must mainly have been 
her guides. What we know of Anne Askew’s 
inner feelings has been gathered from her let- 
ters quoted ia Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments of 
the Martyrs,” and her “ Prison Thoughts ;” 
written after ber condemnation, for the satis- 
faction of her friends. It is certain that she 
had those who were true friends to the last, and 
probably some of her own family were united to 
her in heart and spirit, though their names are 
uot mentioned. In those perilous times, it 
would have been hazardous to any who would 
venture publicly to identify his sentiments and 
sympathies with one who took such an open 
independent stand for Bible principles as she 
did. 

On being turned out by her husband she re- 
nounced his name, for herself and children, re- 
suming that of Askew. The Kymes continued 
to persecute her after she had returned to her 
father’s house, and, in order to be at a distance 
from them, she went to London, where she had 
relatives and friends. But her persecutors had 
agents in London who, watched her closely. 
They informed the Bishop of London and the 
Lord Mayor that she was a dangerous heretic, 
and it was believed that but for this informa- 
tion she would not have been known to the city 
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was with the desire to live with her children 
in peace and retirement. Her enemies report- 
ed that fear of her heresies being made public 
caused her to leave Lincoln. To disprove this 
report she returned for a short time, and, day 
by day, visiting the cathedral, took her seat be- 
fore one of the great Bibles that had been 
placed there by royal order. She expected 
that some of the priests who saw her thus en- 
gaged would have stated the heresy of which 
she was accused, and would have expostulated 
with her if they believed in their hearts that 
she had not the Scripture to sustain her. How- 
ever, they passed in and out, and looked at her 
but said nothing of importance. She had not 
the slightest fear of aught they could say or 
do; for, as she said, she felt her cause was 
ood, and that the Lord was on her side. 

In the following spring Anne Askew was 
summoned before the Inquisitors in London, 
and closely questioned about her religious be- 
lief. To her friends she details the questions 
put and her answers, thus :— 

“ First, Christopher Dare examined me at 
Sadler’s Hall, being one of the quest, and asked 
me if I did not believe that the Sacrament 
hanging over the altar was the very body of 
Christ really. Then I demanded of him 
Wherefore was St. Stephen stoned to death ? 


And he said he could not tell. Then I an- 


swered, that no more would [ assoil his vain 
question. 

“ Secondly, he said, that there was a woman 
who did testify that I read how God was not 
in temples made with hands. Then I shewed 
him chapters vii. and xviii. of the Acts of the 
Apostles, what Stephen and Paul had said 
therein. 

‘Thirdly, he asked, wherefore I said I had 
rather read five lines in the Bible than to bear 
five masses in the temple. I confessed that I 
had said no less, because the one did greatly edi- 
fy me, and the other nothing at all. He asked 
me what [ said concerning confession. I an- 
swered him my meaning; which was as St. 
James saith, every man ought to acknowledge 
his faults to another, and the one to pray for 
the other. 

“He asked me what I said to the King’s 


“Lastly, he asked me if I did not think 
private masses did help the souls departed. I 
said it was great idolatry to rely more in them 
than in the death Christ died for us. 

“Then they had me thence unto my Lord 
Mayor, and he examined me as they, had be- 
fore, and I answered him directly in all things 
as I had answered the quest. Besides this, my 
Lord Mayor laid one thing to my charge which 
was never spoken of me but by them; and that 
was, whether a mouse eating the host received 
God or no? This question did | never ask, 
but, indeed, thev asked it of me, whereunto I 
made them no answer, but smiled. 

“Then the bishop’s chancellor rebuked me, 
and said, that [ was much to blame for utter- 
ing the Scriptures. For St. Paul, he said, for- 
bade women to talk of the Wcrd of God. I 
answered him, that I knew St. Paul’s meaning 
as well as he, which is in 1 Cor. xiv., that a 
woman ought not speak in the congregation by 
way of teaching. Then I asked him how 
many women he had seen go into the pulpit to 
preach? He said he never saw any. Then I 
said, he ought to find no fault in poor women 
except they had offended the law. 

‘* Then my Lord Mayor commanded me to 
wafd. I asked him if sureties would not serve 
me, and he made me ashort answer, that he 
would take none. Then was I had to the 
Compter, and there remained eleven days, no 
friend admitted to speak with me. But, in the 
mean time, there was a priest sent unto me, 
who said that he was commanded of the Bishop 
to examine me, and to give me good advice, 
which he did not.” 

With this other priest, and yet another who 
was sent to her, there followed a series of 
conversations and questions bearing on the two 
grand points—transubstantiation and confession. 
Iu all of these the prisoner brought forward 
Holy Scripture in support of the various posi- 
tions she took, modestly but firmly maintaining 
her standing on the Gospel foundation. 

At length, Bonner, Bishop of London, took 
the matter into his own hands. That unscrup- 
ulous ecclesiastic, with all the heartlessness of 
his royal master, and with far more cunning, 
proceeded to cross-examine the deserted young 


book, and I answered him, that I could say} wife, in the hope of entrapping her. But she 
nothing to it, because 1 never saw it. He] was on her guard ; and to each of his leading 
asked me, if I had the Spirit of God in me?’ questions she replied, “ I believe as the Scrip- 
I answered, if I had not [ was but a reprobate | ture doth teach me.” Speaking of the Euchar- 


or castaway. 


ist,—‘ ‘Then inquired he of me, ‘ What if the 


“Then he said, he had sent for a priest to Scripture doth say that it is the body of Christ ?’ 
examine me, who was then at hand. The| My answer was,— I believe as the Scripture in- 
priest asked me what I said to the sacrament | formeth me.’ Then asked he, ‘What if fhe Serip- 
of the altar, and required much to know my} ture doth say that it is not the body of Christ ?’ 
meaning thereof. But I desired him to hold | Still J said, ‘1 believe as the Scripture doth 
me excused concerning that matter. None|teach. Upon this he tarried a great while 
other answer would I make him, because I per- | hoping to have driven me to make him an an- 


ceived him to be a Papist. 


‘ 


swer to his mind. Howbeit, 1 wouid not, but 
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concluded thus with him—that I believed 
therein, and in all other things as Christ and 
His holy apostles did leave them. Then he 
asked me why I had so few words. I answered, 
‘God hath given me the gift of knowledge, but 
not of utterance; and Solomon saith that a 
woman of few words is the gift of God.’” 

Other charges were discussed with the bish- 
ops, which admitting of explanation or denial 
were candidly answered. Thus he asked her 
if she had said that there were bent against her 
threescore priests at Lincoln. ‘ Indeed, quoth 
I, I said so,—and my friends told me, if I did 
come to Lincoln, the priests would assault me, 
and put me togreattrouble. Therefore as they 
had made the boast, when I heard it I went 
thither, not being afraid, because I knew my 
matter to be good. Moreover I remained there 
nine days to see what would be said unto me. 
And as [ was in the Minster, reading upon the 
Bible, they resorted unto me by two and two, 
by five and by six, minding to have spoken un- 
to me, yet went they their ways again without 
words speaking. 

“Then my lord asked if there was not one 
that did speak unto me. I told him yes, there 
was one of them at last who did speak to me, 
indeed. My lord asked me what he said. And 
I told him his words were of small effect, so 
that I did not now remember them. Then said 
my lord; ‘ There are many that read and know 
the Scripture, yet follow it not, nor live there- 
after.’ [said again, ‘ My lord, I would wish 
that all men knew my conversation and living 
in all points; for Iam myself sure this hour 
that there are none ableto prove any dishonesty 
by me. If you know that any can doit, I pray 
you bring them forth.’ Then he went away 
and said he would entitle somewhat of my 
meaning; so he wrote a great circumstance, 
but what it was I have not all in my memory, 
for he would not suffer me to have a copy 
thereof. Only I do remember this portion of 
it.—” 

She then recapitulates what she remembered 
of this paper, which was a full declaration of 
belief in transubstantiation, and the reception 
of the doctrine that whether the officiating min- 
ister be a good or bad man, all the sacraments 
of the old Catholic Church are holy and regen- 
erating to the recipient. 

“He read it to me, and asked me if I did 
agree to it, and I said again, ‘ I believe so much 
thereof as the Holy Scripture doth agree unto: 
wherefore I desire you that ye add that, there- 
unto.’ Then he answered that I should not 
teach him what he should write. With that 
he went forth into his great chamber and read 
the bill before the audience, who willed me to set 
to my hand, saying I had favor shown me. The 
bishop said I might thank others and not my- 
self for the favor I had found at his hand, for 


he considered, he said, that I had good friends, 
and that I came of a worshipful stock. Then 
he took me the writing to set thereto my hand, 
and I wrote after this manner—‘ I, Anne As- 
kew, do believe all manner of things contained 
in the faith of the Catholic Church.’ 

“Because I did add unto it the Catholic 
Church the bishop flung into his chamber in a 
great fury. With that my cousin Brittayne 
followed, desiring him for God’s sake +o be 
good unto me. He answered that I was a wo- 
man, and that he was nothing deceived in me. 
Then my cousin Brittayne desired him to take 
me as a woman, and not to set my weak woman’s 
wit to his lordship’s great wisdom.” 

This cousin Brittayne and some others who 
were present, at length appeased the bishop, 
and in a few days he took Brittayne’s security, 
and that of another gentleman, ‘‘ Master Spil- 
man, of Gray’s Inn,” and suffered the prisoner 
to go out on bail. 

(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
SOCIETY CARE. 


Religious organizations being designed for 
mutual benefit, the question may profitably 
arise, in what direction should Society effort be 
turned, in order most effectually to accomplish 
this end? A reply to this enquiry may be 
found in the Scripture exhortations, “ Strength- 
en that which remains, that is ready to die’’— 
and ‘“ Let the strong bear the infirmities of the 
weak,” 

In the militant Church there are many states 
and a diversity of stature and of growth, and So- 
ciety organization is as a family compact, in 
which, if it be in a healthy state, there would be 
one general interest for the good of the whole. 
In this compact or organization we find the 
child (in experience) the young man and the 
strong man. While the latter needs, it may be, 
comparatively little of society help, the young 
man and the child eminently require its sym- 
pathy and strength, its nurture and fostering 
care ; they need, in their different degrees, to 
see and to feel that they are the objects of a 
loving parental oversight, and they have an un- 
doubted claim upon society, for the extension 
toward them of this kind of feeling. They 
need the hand of experience to help them to 
make straight steps, amid the various tempta- 
tions which may surround them, and to enable 
them to overcome the obstacles which may 
sometimes well nigh turn them aside from the 
straightforward course of uprightness—and if 
these obstacles cause them to falter in their 
course, or even to stumble and fall, they need 
that this same hand of parental love, be held 
out to lift them up and strengthen them to make 
a fresh start. 

This then is one of the channels into which 
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society care should be turned. Religious or- 
gavisms possess a power for good, and if this 
power were fully exercised—the weak hands 
strengthened—the feeble knees confirmed, and 
the fearful heart encouraged, we, as a people 
would witness a renewing of Society strength 
and beauty. This blessing would result from 
such labor of love, and we would realize the 
fulfilment of the prophetic declaration, “ Then 
the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then 
shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb shall sing, for in the wil- 
derness shall waters break out and streams in 
the desert.’ J.J 
Phila., 10th mo., 1865. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 21, 1865. 





FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Bennet G. Walters, who, with a minute from 
Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting, Iowa, has been 
for several months past engaged in a religious 
visit to Friends and others within the limits of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York Yearly 
Meetings, has nearly completed the service 
and is on his return home. 

Henry W. Ridgway obtained on the 3d inst., 
from Chesterfield Monthly Meeting N. J., a 
minute “to attend and appoint some meetings 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. 


| 
| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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We have read with regret the remarks which 
have recently appeared in “The Friend,’ of 
this city touching our faith and religious stand- 
ing. We hoped the time had gone by when 
christian denominations could indulge in crim- 
ination and denunciation one of another, and 
that the time was coming when, under the 
baptising influence of the great Head of the 
Church they would be kept from the strife of 
tongues and the temptation to assume the judg- 
ment seat, and be prepared practically to ac- 
knowledge the divine saying of Jesus, ‘ one is 
your Master, even Christ ;\and all ye are breth- 
ren.” 

‘We believe that in Christendom generally 
there prevails a respect for the conscientious 
convictions of al] men, a growing disposition to 
regard forms, doctrines, and creeds as mere 
outward symbols, and an increasing tendency 


a 


to recognize the good without distinction of 
sects or parties. 

We desire not to obliterate the distinc- 
tions of sect, and only ask that each after its 
kind may be consecrated to the Glory of God. 
Though the names to religion be many, yet, 
in holiness of purpose, in righteous effort, in 
the demonstration of the divine principle of 
Love by the practice of peace on earth, good- 
will toward men, the Church must be spirit- 
ually One—thus only will the prayer of Jesus 
be answered, “That they all may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” 

A communication on the same subject from 
one of our correspondents will be found in an- 
other column. 


——_—_- + ~ee- ——__—_ 


Diep, on the 17th of Ninth month, 1865, of typhoid 
fever, at the residence of his parents, Bartholomew 
and Rebecca C. Fussell, in Huntsville, Ind., Epwarp 
CuurcHMaN Fosse 11, in the 20th year of his age. 

The deceased resided at Indianapolis, and was, 
with his parents, a member of Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana.: A dutiful and affectionate son, 
he was the pride and fond bope of his parents in 
their declining years. Gently was the silver cord 
Joosened, and serenely did kis spirit traverse the 
dark waters in its passage from earth. Truly had 
death for him no sting. No fears, no shadows, 
beset his pathway to the better land. As his earthly 
vision faded, his spiritual sight was quickened to 
behold the beautiful scenes which opened upon the 
view as he approached the “shining shore.” 


——, on the 27th of Eighth month, 1865, at his 
home in Winchester, Virginia, Amos Wricut, ino 
the 64th year of his age; a member of Centre Par- 
ticular, ani Hopewell Monthly Meetings. 

, on the 3d of Ninth month, 1865, James R. 
StackuouseE, a member of Falls Monthly Meeting, in 
the 75th year of his age. 


, on the 18th of Ninth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Asa R. Lippincott, Han- 
NAH, widow of William Thorne, in the 88th year of 
her age, a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 
—, on the 27th of Ninth month, at Abington, 
Tomas Lukens, in his 72d year, a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 13th of 10th mo., Evizasetu, wife of 
David B. Taylor, aged 72 years, a member of the 
same Meeting. 
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Carry with thee the impress, a living picture 
of the sufferings of the destitute, the wants of 
the ignorant, and their claims to humanity. 
Nothing can give greater energy to the philan- 
thropist, or more move the benevolent, than the 
power of entering in thought into the situa- 
tion of others. In our lonely hours, in our 
evening meditations, in our noonday walks, we 
may, in our minds, see the forms of the sorrow- 
ing, the woe of the oppressed, the moral deso- 
lation of the sinful. It is this which will touch 
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the deepest springs of the soul, awaken the ]|and be forced to the acknowledgment, that a 


noblest sentiments, and lead to the most un- 
tiring efforts —R. C. Waterston. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


COMMENTS UPON AN EDITORIAL IN “ THE 
FRIEND.” 


Calumnious charges may be made, of so vague 
and intangible a character, that without some 
explanation they cannot be refuted; but they 
do not the less impair the reputation of indi- 
viduals or communities, in the minds of the un- 
thinking and prejudiced. Of this nature, are 
the charges brought in No. 5 of the “Friend”(?) 
against a large body of people bearing the name 
of “ Friends.” The accusation of denying the 
Divinity of Christ and his Atonement, is as old 
as the origin of the parent Society ; while refu- 
tations of the charge, and treatises on the spirit- 
ual views early taken of these doctrines, have 
occupied volumes, both at the early day alluded 
to, and more recently about the time of the sepa- 
ration in 1827. Which of the numerous shades 
of opinion held the theological world on 
these subjects, wé are accused of denying, the 
“Friend” does not state; nor which of them 
are subscribed to by that section which it is 
presumed the “ Friend” represents. If it be 
replied, that their belief on these points has 
been published to the world, we might appeal 
even to themselves, whether passages of Scrip- 
ture unaccompanied by any explanation of the 
meaning supposed to be conveyed by them, can 
be regarded by a candid enquiring mind, as an 
answer to the query “what is your belief?” 
Are not the same passages often selected as 
authority for the most diverse and even opposing 
creeds? There may have been a day when the 
bare reiteration of a text of Scripture was ac- 
cepted as an explanation of that text; but it is 
to be hoped that day has past, or at least is pass- 
ing away, and with it theological disputes alto- 
gether. The time is too short, the occasions 
for the practical exemplification of the Christian 
virtues too numerous, and the general intelli- 
gence too far advanced for discussions of this 
kind. Professing Christians have been long 
enough occupied in parting the garments of 
Christ, and casting lots for his vesture, losing, 
as Wm. Penn expresses it, the spirit of Christ 
in discussions about his nature; and it is now 
time they were looking for his spiritual tesur- 
rection in themselves and others. 

Could those who have constituted themselves 
the censors of the religious faith of their breth- 
ren, rise above the obscuring mists of theology 
into the clearer atmosphere of Christian Jove, 
they would see “the fruits of the spirit” love, joy, 
meekness, gentleness, long suffering, patience, 
charity, borne by many whom they stigma- 
tize as denying the most sacred and vital truths ; 


“corrupt tree”’ never bore this “ good fruit.” 
10th mo., 1865. 8. 
———— > 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS IN IOWA. 


In the two principal settlements of Friends 
in Iowa, Monthly Meetings are established em- 
bracing about one hundred families. The 
Prairie Grove Meeting is situated twelve miles 
north of Mt. Pleasant, a little city of five thou- 
sand inhabitants, on the Burlington and Mis- 
souri Railroad. This place is distinguished for 
its superior Institutions of learning. Its pub- 
lie school at this time has a thousand pupils in 
daily attendance. 

No distilled liquors are allowed to be sold, ex- 
cept for mechanical or medicinal purposes. The 
Prairie Grove settlement lies near the waters of 
the Schunk river, a beautiful stream, called by 
the Indians “ Mindota.” On either side of 
this water there isa fine belt of timber and 
limestone, the settlement being located almost 
wholly on a prairie, with a dark rich soil, from 
fifteen to twenty inches in depth. 

The Wapsinonoc Meeting lies forty miles far- 
ther north, in Cedar and Muscatine Counties, 
on the Wapsivonoe, (which, according to the 
nomenclature of the Aborigines, means “ water 
crooked.” A railroad passes through it from 
Chicago to Iowa City, touching West Liberty, 
which is within a mile of the neat new meeting 
house. 

Towa City contains ten thousand inhabitants, 
and is built on the eastern bank of the Iowa 
River, and is equal, if not superior, to Mount 
Pleasant, in affording facilities to the young 
student in pursuit of knowledge. The prairies 
are mostly undulating, like the ocean, when 
stirred by the wind. During the summer and 
autumn they are covered with wild grasses, and 
flowers. Lands within and adjacent to these 
meetings rate in price as follows: Unimproved 
prairie, from six to ten dollars per acre; improved 
farms, from twenty to fifty, according to location 
and the character of buildings, Xe. 

Caleb Russell, of Mount Pleasant, Henry Co., 
or John Wright, of West Liberty, Cedar County, 
Iowa, could give any information to Friends in 
the East. There have been large accessions 
from Ohio, Indiana, and Virginia, within the 
last year. It is not an unusual circumstance 
for the purchaser to select what we call wild 
land, have a cheap house extemporised from 
the city by builders there, plow and fence the 
prairie, plant trees and shrubs, and in one year 
so change the aspect of things as to astonish 
those not acquainted with western life. — 

There is a large body of Orthodox Friends in 
Towa. One year ago a Yearly Meeting was in- 
stituted among them at Oscaloosa. These Friends 
are in correspondence with London Yearly 
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Meeting. They have on different occasions 
felt a freedom to attend our regular meetings, 
on First-days, or those in the middle of the week, 
and once a Meeting for Discipline. 

Those in the ministry have always been ac- 
ceptably with us. When we have held meet- 
ings in some of their neighborhoods they have 
attended at times in considerable numbers. 
Their last Yearly Meeting is just past. It was 
estimated that over two thousand members were 
present. Strangers were there from Old Eng- 
land and New England, Ohio, Indiana, New 
York, and the Carolinas! A Friend in the 
ministry from Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting 
feeling a religious concern to visit this body, it 
was deemed best by the Meeting to furnish him 
a minute. At the opening of the Yearly Meet- 
ing a committee was appointed to, wait upon 
those not in membership who had made request 
to be present during their deliberations. 

They were courteously received and invited 
to take seats in the meeting. The Friend of our 
order, feeling impressed to give utterance to an 
exercise upon his mind, felt better satisfied can- 
didly to inform the Meeting where he was from, 
and that he had a minute from his friends at 
home, but that he had no disposition to intrude 
in any way upon the Meeting. This called out 
a full and free expression, encouraging him to 
proceed. 

At subsequent session he was again im- 
pressed to speak. There were no other mani- 
festations than kindness and sympathy. Several 
important subjects claimed attention; those most 
prominent were Education, Marriage, Birth- 
right membership, allowing concerned persons 
to sit their meetings for Discipline, by request 
being made to a committee and advices against 
the use of tobacco. 

May it not be cause of rejoicing that notwith- 
standing the rendings asunder in other years, 
there are some indications that we may come at 
last to recognize that bond of union where there 
is one true church, and all who love the Re- 
deemer are its members. One fold and one 
shepherd ? 

10th mo. 8th, 1865. J. A.D. 


P. S.—Within the past two years between 
two and three hundred freedmen have found 
their way into Henry County. Friends have 
visited them, and with others rendered them 
advice and aid. Schools and religious meetings 
are now instituted among them and their de- 
portment is quiet and commendable. 


—— Oh 


“Those who complain most bitterly of the 
deficiencies of systems of belief, and of religious 
instruction in general, have left out of sight the 
work which the individual himself must supply, 
and which, like the processes of natural life, 
must be performed by each for himself.” 









Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
Tenth month 10, 1865. 
The first lecture of the season was delivered 


by John J. White. Subject—7Zhe Founding 


of Pennsylvania. 


He had been requested to speak at the sum- 


mer picnic of the Lyceum, and the birth place 
of Benjamin West naturally suggested his life 
as a subject suitable for an audience assembled 
on that spot. West was a self-made man, hav- 
ing, by the force of his character and talents, 
passed from native obscurity on our shores to 
occupy a very prominent position in a crowd of 
unusually great men. The time in which he 
flourished must be conceded as the Augustan 
age of English literature—even more so than 
that uader the reign of Elizabeth. Around 
him the great names of Johnson, Burke, Gold- 
smith, Pitt, Fux, Sheridan, and a host of lesser 
lights, were conspicuous as eotemporaries. In- 
teresting as such a theme 

er passed from him to his 
in his painting of Pemms 
Indians a subject sugges 
appropriate for his purpose. 


t be, the speak- 
and found 


with the 
-of matter more 








This painting, though by no means of the 


first class of artistic productions, has for its 
subject one worth the pencil of a Rembrandt. 
The chiaro-oscuro of the Italians, the anti- 
thetic light and shade of extreme contrasts, con- 
stituting so much of the poetry of painting, 


may find in this abundant scope. It portrays 
the perfect triumph of the highest civilization, 
the purest embodiment of Christianity, over 
the rudest barbarism and the most savage 


ferocity. 


Pennsylvania was founded by deeds of peace. 


This treaty, in the emphatic language of Vol- 


taire, was the only one ever made without an 
oath and never broken. Dr. Kane, it is true, 
states that he concluded @ treaty with the 
Esquimaux, which was not solemnized with an 
oath, and which was never broken; but this 
was long since the day of Voltaire. 

The speaker then took up the bright part of 
the picture, as represented by William Penn 
and his friends. The mention of his name 
was very apt to bring up that of his calumni- 
ator, Macaulay. And a few remarks in this 
connexion might not be out of place. He had, 
some evenings since, taken up the 4th volume 
of Macaulay’s history, and again read over the 
pages devoted to the abuse of George Fox. 
He was disgusted, and his feelings were 
aroused in the perusal. A more low, vulgar 
tissue of malignant perversion bas rarely dis- 
graced the work of an historian. It is true 
that the charges against Penn have been re- 
futed. But how many readers are there of the 
antidote, compared with the countless numbers 
who have received the poison. We hear a 
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good deal about living down calumny—Truth 
is mighty and will prevail—but slanders stick, 
and, if allowed to remain, will cloud the fairest 
fame. It was said by Jefferson that a lie will 
travel from Maine to Georgia while truth is 
putting on her boots. We have been too care- 
less in this particular. Early Friends were 
exceedingly solicitous for the honor of truth. 
They repelled every calumny—they cleared up 
and exposed every aspersion which, by blacken- 
ing the individual, sullied the cause he 
espoused. They never rested tamely under 
imputations which would cast a stain on their 
profession. 

In one of his essays, Macaulay says of 
Cromwell, “‘ He suffered a crazy Quaker to in- 
sult him at Whitehall, and revenged himself by 
offering him a dinner.” This crazy Quaker 
was George Fox. The interview is related in 
his journal—whigh, says Sir James Mackintosh, 









is “one of st extraordinary and in- 
structive n the world—which no 
reader of judgment can peruse 
without re irtue of the writer.” 


Having been and brought before 
Cromwell, Geo ox had freely declared his 
principles, and, as he was about to withdraw, 
the Protector took him by the hand, and, with 
tears in his eyes, said, “Come again to my 
house; for if thou and I were but an hour of 
a day together, we should be nearer one to the 
other ;” adding, ‘that he wished him no more 
ill than he did to his own soul.” As George 
passed through the palace, he was brought into 
a hall, where the gentlemen of the household 
were to dine, and he was, by the Protector’s 
order, invited to diné with them. But he told 
them to inform the Protector, that “he would 
not eat of his bread, nor drink of his drink.” 
When Cromwell heard this, he replied, “ Now 
I see there is a people risen that I cannot-win 
with gifts, honors, offices, or places; but all 
other sects and people I can.” 

There is a resemblance between these primi- 
tive Friends and the authors of the Reforma- 
tion. Fox was, to some extent, the Luther 
among them; pre-eminent for his courage and 
straightforwardness, his zeal, his perseverance, 
his simplicity, his boldness, his single-eyed 
devotedness,—Barclay, the Melancthon in 
learning and scholarly polish. But among all 
the Reformers, there is no one possessing the 
completeness in every qualification which we 
find in William Penn. He is the central figure 
of the group, and must be contemplated from 
many points to comprehend the greatness, may 
we not say the perfection, of his character. 

As the eldest son of the distinguished Ad- 
miral Penn, he was brought up to inherit dis- 
tinction and wealth. The result of his educa- 
tion fulfilled the highest anticipations, and his 
parent received, on his return from travel, a 


son accomplished and brilliant, in his estima- 
tion, to share and inherit the honors about to 
be heaped upon him. Assurance had been 
given the father that he would be raised to the 
peerage with the title of Lord Weymouth. He 
was reaping the rewards of his naval action 
under the Duke of York, and in high favor 
with his brother, the king—when the astound- 
ing intelligence came that this son of promise, 
in whom were centered his hopes, had re- 
nounced the glories so profusely showered on 
his head, and joined the persecuted and despised 
sect of Quakers. 

The first result of this conversion was ex- 
pulsion from his father’s house. His refusal, 
for conscience’ sake, to take off his hat in the 
presence of his father or of the king, was its 
immediate cause. Soon after, he was imprisoned 
in the Tower for his work called “The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken.” The Bishop of London 
sent him word that he should publicly recant, 
or die in prison. He answered firmly, “They 
are mistaken in me. I value not their threats. 
T will weary out their malice. Neither great 
nor good things were ever attained without loss 
and hardship. - The man that would reap and 
not labor, must perish in disappointment.” 

Ie this spirit he continued, and whilst there 
wrote that masterly work, “No Cross, No 
Crown.” Several answers having appeared to 
his “ Sandy Foundation Shaken,” in which his 
views were much misrepresented, he replied in a 
brief and vigorous pamphlet entitled, ‘“ Inno- 
cency with her’ Open Face.” He was liberated 
not long afterwards. 

The speaker then narrated his subsequent 
history, more particularly referring to the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania—that ‘‘ Holy Experi- 
ment”? to found an asylum for tender con- 
sciences. He expatiated at some length on the 
remarkable wisdom and prescience of the 
founder, illustrating them by reference to his 
plan for the city of Philadelphia. Had this been 
followed we should have had its eastern front 
on the brow of a hill with an unrivelled quay. 
No building would have been suffered east of 
Front street. The yellow fever visitation, al- 
ways beginning there, would, in all probability, 
have been unknown. It is to his foresight we 
owe our public squares. The result of careless- 
ness in one of his descendants was a conversion 
into burying grounds, from which we had escaped 
through his dedication of them forever to pub- 
lic use. His wisdom manifested itself abun- 
dantly through those comprehensive institutions 
in his polity, untried experiments with him, 
but now generally received into every form of 
government. Pennsylvania was the pioneer in 
what was democratic and humane. The consti- 


tutions of the other States and of the United 
States have all been leavened to a great extent 
by her earlier legislation and example. 
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The space allotted to this report will allow; On the contrary, while he directed the destinies 


but a brief synopsis of this lecture. As the 
oscuro, a dark shade of the picture under con- 
sideration, the Indian formed the strongest con- 
ceivable contrast, ‘* War and the chase engross 
the savage whole.” We had no history of him, 
no records. We know him for the most cruel 
and crafty of warriors—and his education to 
have been given wholly to make him such. The 
ancient Spartans even adduced as his proto- 
types. Of these and the institutions of Lycur- 
gis, he spoke at considerable length, following 
the child in his public education up to the man, 
and showing the effect of this training. It 
made them machines of iron—indomitable in 
war, but there was no such thing as home or 
domestic enjoyments, or social affections. Every 
feeling centred in the glory of the State. Hence 
Leonidas with his 300 Spartans devoted them- 
selves at Thermopyle for the safety of Greece. 
The simple inscription on their monument, 
“Stranger, tell the Lacedzemonians that we lie 
here in obedience to their laws,” was in perfect 
keeping with their character and education. 
Herodotus gives the whole number of Lacedex- 
monians at 8,000 only. If it be true, never did 
8,000 men make a greater mark on the world’s 
history. They despised all the arts of peace. 
A studied sententious brevity and pith seasoned 
their discourse— hence the word laconic, from 
Laconia their territory, which the speaker con- 
sidered about the size of our Chester county. 
All the work was done by their slaves or 
Helots, of which writers variously estimate the 
number at from 320,000 to 800,000. Such 
was their cruelty to these unhappy captives 
that at certain periods the young men were 
allowed to hunt ard kill them like wild beasts. 
The Spartan boys were educated to endure con- 
stant whippings and to die under the lash, in 
the presence of their parents and relatives, 
without a groan. This was no unfrequent oc- 
currence at the yearly festival in honor of the 
goddess Diana. How much like the accounts of 
our Indians tortured at the stake for days and 
taunting their enemies to the last. 

The institutions of Lycurgus continued 
through a period of 500 years, and their in- 
fluence was paramount for about 700 years. 
The battle of Leuctra was decisive of their 
fate. Until then, Sparta and Athens were the 
alternate mistresses of Greece. The Pelo- 
ponnesian war, chronicled by Thucydides, 
humbled the latter, and Epaminondas, with 
his Thebans, closed the career of the former as 
a dominant power. The eulogy of Cornelius 
Nepos on this illustrious general, who made 
the office of street scavenger respectable when 
condemned to it, and who refused to mingle in 
civil war, was introduced. ‘Thebes, both be- 
fore the birth of Epaminondas and after his 
death, was always subject to a foreign yoke. 


of the republic, she was the head of Greece.” 

The speaker concluded by remarking that 
the parallel between the institutions of Lycurgus 
aud those of William Penn was but a melan- 
choly commentary on the prospect foreshadowed 
in holy writ—of a period when “ nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” The Spartan law- 
giver disciplined himself and his fellow savages 
into monsters of endurance and stoicism— 
made them the cruelest of oppressors, both of 
themselves and all around them—crushed out 
every feeling which would tend to make them 
love their neighbor as themselves—do unto 
others as they would have others do unto 
them—and the worshippers of this classic 
Juggernaut offered themselves and their chil- 
dren a bloody sacrifice upon his altar for some 
seven hundred years. Whilg the government 
and polity of our great F ringing the 
golden age so arden poets and 
sages—the reign of lo practically 
upon earth, realizing rophecy and 
commanding the adm all men, were 
crowded and driven from y within but a 
tithe of that period. 

HEART HYMN. 


‘Bear the burden of the present, 
Let the morrow bear its own; 

If the morning sky be pleasant, 
Why the coming night bemoan? 











If the darkened heavens lower, 
Wrap thy cloak arouné thy form ; 

Thongh the tempest rise in power, 
God is mightier than the storm. 


Steadfast hope and faith unshaken 
Animate the trusting breast; 

Step by step the journey’s taken 
Nearer to the land of rest. 


All unseen, the Master walketh 

By the toiling servant’s side ; 
Comfortable words He talketh 

While His hands uphold and guide. 


Grief, nor pain, nor any sorrow 
Rends thy heart, to Him unknown; 

He to-day—and He to-morrow, 
Grace sufficient gives His own— 


Holy strivings nerve and strengthen, 
Long endurance wins the crown; 
When the evening shadows lengthen 
Thou shalt lay the burden down.” 
‘ Drifted Snow Flakes.’ 
——_ 26 —___—_ 
HOW TO LIVE. 
BY H. BONAR. 


He liveth long who liveth well ! 
All other life is short and vain ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain— 
He liveth long, who liveth well! 
All else is being flung away ; 
He liveth longest, who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 
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Waste not thy being; back to Him 
Who freely gave it, freely give; 
Else is that being but a dream ; 
Tis but to de, and not to live. 
Be what thou seemest! live thy creed! 
Hold up to Earth the torch divine ; 
Be what thou prayest to be made ; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 
Fill up each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
Sow Truth, if thou the true wouldst reap; 
Who sows the false, shall reap the vain ; 
Erect and sound thy conscience keep, 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 

Sow peace, and reap its harvests bright; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 

Aud find a harvest home of light. 









tlantic Monthly. 
URE FAVORABLE TO 


to say, that, in a ra- 
most synonymous with 
e brain throws out its 
very part of the body; 
and those nerves are the pathways along 
which it sends, not alone physical volitions, 
but its mental force and high intelligence, to 
mingle by a subtile chemistry with every fibre, 
and give ita finer life and a more bounding 
elasticity. So one might foretell, before the 
study of a single fact of experience, that, other 
things being equal, he who had few or no 
thoughts, would have not only a dormant mind, 
but also a sluggish and inert body, less active 
than another, less enduring, and especially less 
defiant of physical ills. And one might pro- 
phesy, too, that he who had high thoughts and 
wealth of knowledge would have stored up in 
his brain a magazine of reserved power where- 
with to support the faltering body : a prophecy 
not wide apart, perhaps, from any broad and 
candid observation of human life. 

And who can fail to remember what superior 
resources a cultivated mind has over one sunk 
in sloth and ignorance,—how much wider an 
outlook, how much larger and more varied in- 
terests, and how these things support when 
outward props fail, huw they strengthen in mis- 
fortune and pain, and keep the heart from anx- 
ieties which might wear out the body? 

Sometimes a book is better far than 
medicine, and more truly soothing than the 
best anodyne. Sometimes a rich-freighted 
pemory is more genial than many companions. 
Sometimes a firm mind, that has all it needs 
within itself, is a watchtower to which we may 
flee, and from which look down calmly upon 
our own losses and misfortunes. He who does 
not understand this has either had « most for- 


tunate experience, or else has no culture, which 


is really a part of himself, woven into the very 
texture of the soul, So, ifthere were no facts, 
considering the mind, and who made it, and 
how it is related to the body, and how, when 
itis a good mind and well-stored mind, it seems 
to stand for all else, to be food and shelter and 
comfort and friend and hope, who could be- 
lieve anything else than that a well instructed 
soul could do nought but good to its servant 
the body ? 

After all, we cannot evade, and we ought 
not to seek to evade, the testimony of facts. 
No cause can properly stand on any theory, 
however pleasant and cheering, or however 
plausible. What, then, of the facts, of the 
painful facts of experience, which are said to 
tell so different a tale? This,—that the phy- 
sical value of education is in no way so clearly 
demonstrated as by these very facts. We 
know what is the traditional picture of the 
scholar,—pale, stooping, hectic, hurrying with 
unsteady feet to a predestined early grave; or 
else morbid, dyspeptic, cadaverous, putting into 
his works the dark tints of his own inward na- 
ture. At best, he is painted as a mere book- 
worm, bleached and almost mildewed in some 
learned retirement beneath the shadow of great 
folios, until he is out of joint with the world, 
and all flesh and hearty life has gone out of 
him. Who cannot recall just such pictures, 
wherein one knows not which predominates, 
the ludicrous or the pitiful? We protest 
against them all. In the name of truth and 
common sense alike, we indignantly reject 
them. We have a vision of a sturdier man- 
hood: of the genial, open countenance of an 
Irving; of the homely, honest strength that 
shone in every feature of a Walter Scott; of 
the massive vigor of a Goethe or a Humboldt. 
How much, too, is said of the physical degen- 
eracy of our own people,—how the jaw is re- 
treating, how the frame is growing slender and 
gaunt, how the chest flattens, and how tender- 
ly we ought to cherish every octogenarian 
among us, for that we are seeing the last of 
them! If this is intended to be a piece of 
pleasant badinage, far be it from us to arrest a 
single smile it may awaken. Butif it is given 
as a serious description, from which serious 
deductions can be drawn, then we say, that, as 
a delineation, it is, to a considerable extent, 
purely fanciful,—as an argument, utterly so. 
The facts, so far as they are ascertained, point 
unwaveringly to this conclusion,—that every 
advance ofa people in knowledge and refine- 
ment is accompanied by as striking an advance 
in health and strength. 

Try this question, if you please, on the larg- 
est possible scale. Compare the uneducated 
savage with his civilized brother. His form 
has never been bent by confinement in the 
school-room. Overburdening thoughts have 
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never wasted his frame And if unremitting AN IMPOSING SPECTACLE. 
exercise amid the free airs of heaven will alone} here is nothing which interests and moves 
make one strong, then he will be strong. Is] me so much as the sight of a great concourse of 
the savage stronger ? Does he live more years? people. It is always ins'ructive to me to move 
Can he compete side by side with civilized} about in a promiscuous crowd of men. I am 
races in the struggle for existence? Just the| never weary of looking at the human counte- 
opposite is true. Our puny boys, as we some-| nance. Be it young or old, bright or sad, male 
times call them, in our colleges, will weigh more, | or female, seamed with wiinkles or rippled with 
lift more, endure more than any barbarian race | dimples, sallow with disease or flushed with 
of them all. This day the gentle Sandwich-| health, radiant with intelligence or stolid with 
Islanders are wastiug like ‘snow-wreaths, in| dulness, in repose or excitement, white or black, 
contact with educated races. This day our red soiled by labor or refined by elegance, deformed, 
men are being swept before advancing civili-| misshapen, or chiselled with artistic perfection, 
zation like leaves before the breath of the hur-| whether it looks out upon you through plate 
ricane. And it requires no prophet’s eye to| glass from a mansion of splendor, or looks up 
see, that, if we do not give the black man ed- | at you beneath matted hair from the crowded 
ucation as well as freedom, an unshackled mind, | eyrbstone; nothing has such fascination for me 
as well as unshackled limbs, he, too, will share ‘as the face of man. Assemble men in great 
the same fate. . multitudes, and no spectacle gan equal this. It 
To all this it may naturally be objected, that surpasses all the show eantries that 
the reason so many savage races do not display ' eyer were enacted. 










is greater 


the greatest physical stamina, is not 80 much than all which he ¢ A vast 
intellectual barrenness as their vices, native or | eollection of men of conditions, 
acquired,—or because they bring no wisdom | rich and poor, with su variety of 
to the conduct of life, but dwell in smoky buts, ' feature and expression you to take 


eat unhealthy food, go from starvation to ple-| off your eye from all ad d fasten it on 
thora, and from plethora to starvation again, | humanity itself; one promiscuous mass, instinct 
exchange the indolent lethargy which is the with life and swayed to and fro by high-wrought 
law of savage life for the frantic struggles of emotion; this is a sight more imposing and 
war or the chase which diversify and break up more impressive than any display of mechanic 
its monotony. Allow the objection; and then arts, of military banners, or high mountains, or 


what have we accomplished, but carrying the) solemn forests, or the great sea.— Wm. Adams. 
argument one step back? For what are self- 


contro! and self-care, but the just fruits of in- A NEGRO’S PROPHECY. 
telligence? But in truth it is a combination) Carly in this century, there was, in the State 
of all these influences, and not any of them : Maryland, a negro named Greenbury Mor- 





alone, that enables the civilized man to outlive | ton, of whom there have been in that State, 
and outrival his barbarian brother. He suc-| and in the northern neck of Virginia, many in- 
ceeds, not simply because of the superior ad-| teresting stories current which we have heard. 
dress and sagacity which education gives him, Greenbury was a first cousin of Benjamin Ban- 
though that, no doubt, has much to do with it;| neker, the negro astronomer, who made the 
not altogether because his habits of life are bet-| first almanac and the first clock ever made in 
ter, though we would not underrate their value ;| America, and who excited the admiration of 
but equally because the culture of the brain| President Jefferson and of Condorcet. Morton 
gives a finer life to every red drop in his ar-| was distinguished as an orator, aud it is doubt- 
teries, and greater hardihood to every fibre | ful if his superior could have been found in the 
which is woven into his flesh. If it is not} Senate ofthatday. Suchis the concurrent tes- 
so, how do you explain the fact that our col-| timony of those who listened to his eloquence. 
ored soldier, fighting in his native climate, with | In that day, free colored people could vote in 
the same exposure in health and the same care | Maryland, as in many other Southern States. 
in sickness, succumbs to wounds and diseases | But, upon one occasion, when Greenbury went 
over which his white comrade triumphs? Or} to the poll to deposit his vote, he was informed 
how will you explain analogous facts in the | that a law had just been passed by the Legis- 
history of disease among other uneducated | lature forbidding the suffrage to persons of col- 
races’ Qur explanation is simple. As the}or. At this he was very indignant, and got 
slightest interfusion of carbon may change the| up on a dry-goods box near the precinct to 
dull iron into trenchant steel, so intelligence | harangue the assembled people on the subject. 
working through invisible channels may add a/The people crowded round the well known 
new temper to the physical nature. And thus| black orator, who spoke somewhat after this 
it may be strictly true that it is not only the | fashion :— 

mind and soul which slavery and ignorance} “ Fellow-citizens, the State of Maryland has; 
wrong, but the body just as much. at the demand of slavery, taken another down- 
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ward step. It has snatched the ballot from 
the hands of the negro, and thereby proclaims 
war between our races. We are degraded 
from our rights of manhood, although it has 
not claimed that we have ever abused that 
right. Am I not a man? (Cries of ‘ Yes, 
yes.’) Have I—has any colored man of your 
acquaintance—committed any crime to make 
him forfeit this right? (Cries of ‘No.’) 
Yet itis taken from us. Fellow-citizens, the 
spirit that thus robs us is an evil one; it is 
one that has long been plotting the destruction 
of liberty in this country; it is one that will 
increase until your own rights will be en- 
dangered, and the ballot-box itself be trampled 
on. Once let it rule this country, and it will 
sweep away one after another the old landmarks 
of freedom, and will consummate its work with 
blood. Such a step as this is not easily re- 
covered ; others will follow ; until, at la-t, the 


rights of man will be recovered, but at a fear- 
ful cost.” : 


The orat 


; 








j with his burden of pro- 
phecy for s @,and carried the crowd with 
him completely, — ‘the crowd which then 
cried “ Shame,” am resolved that the wrong 
should be righted, was, by the next election, 
completely demoralized. The demagogues had 
made their sordid appeals, and this new link in 
the chain—not of the slave alone, but of the 
nation—was secure. 

How truly did that negro foretell those down- 
ward steps which the country was to take. 
Stronger, and stronger, and stronger grew the 


dark power which threatened the liberties of 


America, until at last the nation, at a cost more 
fearful than Greenbury saw in his visions, be- 
gan to retrace its steps. 

But slavery was itself a slave; its necessities 
were the only laws it knew, and as the value of 
the slave’s labor grew, as bis value increased 
from 100 to 1000 dollars, the chains tightened 
around him. Asthe negro under the ever- 
widening influence of civilization, became more 
of a man and less of an animal, as voices began 
to call for bis liberation, harder codes were en- 
acted. Then followed laws against agitating 
the question of his freedom. In North Caro- 
lina, where once Benjamin Lundy organized 
fourteen abolition societies, no abolitionist’s 
life would have been safe since 1840. In 
short, slavery, as we knew it in this decade, 
was a thing that grew, and grew gradually, out 
of a mild-seeming embryo. ‘ Nettle-roots sting 
not,” observes Lord Bacon ; but let them spring 
up into nettles, and the hand will suffer that 
grasps them.—Boston Commonwealth. 

He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend; 
Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 

For life’s worst ills to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow-is held intrusive, and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 

Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 





AUTUMNAL. 


The country has pleasures to offer for a 
month or two to come, which those who return 
to town with the last days of summer experi- 
mentally know little about. The sweltering 
heats of July and August are not the delicious 
airs of September and October. As the autumn 
frosts make their mysterious appearance in the 
moist meadows and swampy places, creeping 
gradually up the slopes to blacken the weeds, 
and whiten the old rail fences, an atmospheric 
veil of transparent gauziness is drawn every- 
where over the face of the landscape, through 
which natural objects are seen in the mellow 
light of an entirely new beauty. The very 
spirit of the bebolder becomes involved in the 
subtle influence, and all the thoughts,—so di- 
rectly the opposite of those of fresh and vigor- 
ous June,—are of tranquillity, and rest, and 
peace. 

There is a witchery in these autumn days. 
A golden spell hangs over them. They do 
not so much stimulate to fresh and glowing 
thought as invite to pleasing contemplation. 
This is the fulness and ripeness of the year. 
The sunny-cheeked peaches that hang over the 
garden wall are not more a belonging of the 
time than are the mellow days that drop out of 
the tranquil skies of October. The heats of 
spring, prickling and burning their way along 
the veins, too often beget lassitude ; but the air 
of autumn is cool and sweet, even in the open 
brightness of its suns. A perfect autumn day 
hes neither heat nor haste in it. The spirits 
are in perfect equipoise. It dissolves its little 
riches, like the Kthiop’s pearl, in the vast 
beaker whose rim is the horizon. 

There are now none of the ruddy apple-blos- 
soms of late May snowed all over the orchards, 
but the trees hang heavy with globes of tempt- 
ing fruit. The bars of the pastures are all 
down, and the cattle may stray all day where 
they will. Crickets and grasshoppers are thick 
in the stubble just now, but it will not be long 
before the hillsides will begin to look brown and 
sere, and the wild grapevines will show dun 
and yellow in the swamps, and the juicy green- 
ness of the roadside brakes will be faded en- 
tirely away. ‘The robins, and sparrows, and 
finches are collecting in little congresses for 
migration. By-and-bye the squirrels will race 
on the riders of the rail-fences homewards, 
their cheeks stuffed out with nuts and stolen 
corn. The trees will put on their trappings of 
orange, and russet, and purple, and gold. It is 
the outgoing of the year through the gorgeous 
western gate. 

Earth and man never appear to be in such 
close harmony as at this season. This autum- 
nal magnetism works purgatively on the whole 
year’s spiritual humors, expelling what is inca- 
pable of assimilation with our nature. So de 
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liciously soothing are all the surrounding influ- 
ences, the soul brims and runs over with tran- 
quil happiness,—all the profounder because 
without a pulse of impetuousity. There is an 
undertone of sadness about it, that cannot be 
forced to the surface in language. Days like 
these take us to heights in the landscape of life, 
where we get larger viewsthan ever. They in- 
sensibly sober our impulses, quiet our restless- 
nes3, establish the centripetal force within us, 
and develop the individual insight which is 
among the first of the soul’s higher faculties. — 
Boston Post 


tee 


Those who love to be feared, fear to be loved ; 
they themselves are of all people the most ab- 
ject: some fear them, but they fear every one. 
In the royal galley of Divine Love there is no 
force ; the rowers are all volunteers.— St. Fran- 
cis de Sales. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a — 
One insertion 60 cts. 
Two insertions 
Three insertions. - . 
For every additional insertion 
For every additional line or part thereof. 
Always payable when ordered. 
Advertisements or Notices intended for insertion, should be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended to appear. 


RIVATE SALE.—A Farm of 104 acres, in a Friends’ neighbor- 
hood, adjvining West Grove Meeting-House property, and 
three-quarters of a mile west of the station of that name, on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. A beautiful loca- 
tion and excellent land; good water running to the buildings. 
For particulars call on or address 
Levi WICKERSHAM, 


1014-3t.1028 _ West Grove P 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


00Ks #UK SALE:—Journal of Hugh Seige, guten: 
Joarnal of John Comly, (600 pages). 
dournal of John Wovolman, a few cupies 
Friends’ Misceilany, (originally 12 vois.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8. OU 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of eurly Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, ana Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 
The New Restamons, Marot’'s edition, fine clear type. 
Comly’s Keader,----d0 cents. Oentral School header---- 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. . Penn, $1.25 and = 00 
“ Miistory of ¥rienas, vol. Ist 
Decline of fricuds, by Janney, Kowntree, and Fisher. 
Educatien in the seciety of Friends 
Photographic Views of friends’ Meeting-house, Race Street: 
and of Fricads’ Central Schoul, with h groups, 8 by 10 
Stereoecopic Views of the same----++,-++e--+++- oe ereseces . v0 
Card SiZe of the abuve-«++++-seeececcccscceeceee seeees . 25 
610 Emon Comiy, No. 131 North 7th 8t., Phila. 


ISCIPLINE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—A 
New Kidition, with Amendments up to the present time. 
Price 75 cts. T. E, CHAPMAN, 
9.e0 5 8. Fifth St. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Education in the Society of Friends,— 
Past, Present, and Prospective. By Epwarp PakRRisH.—This 
little volume is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
and sold, retail, at 60 cents a copy, or mailed, postage paid, at 70 
cents. it muy also be obtained by addressing the publisher of 
Friends’ Inteiiigeneer. 
3t 923. 


HAVE on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and 

Vestings, for Fall and Winter wear, which I will make up 

to orderin good style and reasonable prices, and respectfully so- 
licit the custom of my friends and the public generally. 


Wx. Hawkins, 
928. 10t. 1125 pfoo. 107 North Fourth Street. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


IRIENDS’ FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1 

price 10 cents; Sigter Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with Johg 
Woolman, price 60 ts; Letters of Elias Hicks, price $1.00; 
MARetAGE CERTIFICATES, by Friends’ Ceremony; (wild unswer where 
one party is not a member,) and filled up in a beautiful manner, 
speciinens of which may be seen. Also Wedding Cards and Invite. 
tions, either engraved, printed, or written, in superior styles, with 
box for the Certificate, and envelopes of the finest quality. for 
the Cards. All of the above sent by mail, free of postage, 

FOR SCHOOLS.—Naylor’s Arithmetic, price 75 cents; Naylor 
Geography, price 50 cents; T. E. Chapman’s Fine Pens, $1.00 
per box; Copy Books, Cap and Letter Paper, Slates and Peneils, 
Lead Pencils, Envelopes, &c., &c. T. E. Coapmay, 

916 12t. wm. ood 12.2, No. 5 South Fifth Street, 


HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennayb 
vania, 3d mo. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150, 000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, ‘Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
ROWLAND Parry, Actuary. Samue. R. Surprey, President, 
Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement, 
ROBERT EB. EVANS. No. 212 CHURCH SLREBT, (late Chureh 
Alley,) directly under the office of the “State Bank at Cam 
den,” I8 AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for insurance ip 
the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 


ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, For Born Sexes, 
For Catalogue apply to 
Josera SHoritipez, Aveustus C. Norris, or, 
Swituin C. SHortiiper, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa, 
Or to Macore B. Jackson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
81913.vmn1111 


ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 12)4 cts.; Hang 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures} 
Howell & Brothers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil ¥im 
dow Shades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 
at Jounston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, below Lith 
Street, Philadelpuia. Country trade invited. 

Amx. wmt. 1111. 600. 





HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY for Youne Men, will re-open 
for the reception of boarders. on the 4th of the 9th month, 

1865, When the walking is good. those who desire to do 80, walk 
to the Fallowfield Meeting, held at Ercildoun; they can be 
provided with conveyance at u very small additional expense, 
when the yoads are not suitavl+¢ for walking. 

Whole Sumber of pupils tz: year, 111. 

J.K. Tavior, Princigal, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
812. wm.t. 1028 afnp. 


ELLEVCE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A _ Soarpine-Sondeb 
ror Girts. ‘The Fall and Winter Term of this health 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 

For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principal, 
Attleboro’ P. O., Bucks county, Pa. , 
IspagL J. GRAHAME, 
Jane P. GRAHAME, 


‘a Principals. 


\ ILLIAM STILL, dealer in Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, 
Hollow Ware, No. 107 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, 
general assortment of gas burner, cooking, parlor and a 
stoves constantly on hand. Kepairing promptly attended = 
Orders received tur Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal. 
Iwx. 18t. 12 9. fano. 


85 tf.axnaw. 
a: ae 





poe. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on handy 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; % 
he makzs a specialty of that part of the Matting Business, 
8. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. WSEXF. 


yRUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Bight ; 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination 

their stock of House keeping and building Hardware, Tools 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the additions 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several 
terns, for sule. Printed Catalogues of our Guods, combined 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre... 


Ww", HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No, 18 

Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made 
and every requisite for k unerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

81l. ly. wasmo. 
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